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DISSERTATION ON THE PORTION ANS) | ments we observe. None of the duties of parents are more 


DEUTERONOMY III. 23. 


This section of the law is principally devoted to the exhorta- 
tions of Moses to the children of Israel, to impress on them 
the necessity of observing the law of God, when they should 
have arrived in the promised land. In order the more effec- 
tually to do this, their pious leader points out to them the 
many advantages they must derive from obedience, and the 
misery and mistortune they will bring on themselves by neglect 
of God's commands: he appeals to their fears, by recallin 
to their minds the terrors with which the Almighty sateiandle’ 
himself on Sinai; he addresses himself to their affections, by 
descanting on the inestimable privilege that has been be- 
stowed on them, in their distinction from all other nations, 
as the peculiar people of the Lord, and finally, he enjoins 
them to instruct their descendants in the knowledge of the REFLECTIONS ON THE LATE FAST. 


law, that they may likewise obtain the favour and protection 


important than this, and yet, few are less attended to by those, 
who think they have done all that is required of them, in 
providing teachers for their children: themselves satisfied with 
showing the outward signs of Judaism, they forget that these 
will not satisfy an inquiring mind, nor imprint themselves 
deeply on the heart: they do not remember that they are 
specially enjoined by God, as being those to whose instructions 
their children most attentively listen, carefully to instil into 
their young hearts the knowledge of the Lord and of his ways, 
in order that they may be assured, that religion may.not be, 
what it so often, from a neglect of this charge, is, but 
external; whence arises the sad defection, of which none are so 
ready to complain, as those who have to attribute the melan- 
choly result only to their own criminal neglect. 


of Heaven. Throughout all these exhortations, the mercy |. (Extract from a Private Letter.) 


of God appears pre-eminently distinguished; for, notwith-| Having just risen from a perusal of Josephus’s narration of 
standing that the most awful punishments are denounced against | the destruction of Jerusalem, I cannot help being impressed 
the Israelites, should they depart from righteousness, still, they | with the opinion, that this historian was more partial to the 
are, at the same time, informed that by sincere and heartfelt | Romans than to his own countrymen; even at the worst, he 
repentance, they will ever bé certain to avert the divine wrath, | clearly shows that the miseries brought upon our unhappy 
and be once more restored to favour. This promise should | ancestors, during this memorable siege, were less attributable 
be always present to our minds ; for suffering as we are for the | to the mass of the populace, than to the inhuman and _ brutal 
sins of our ancestors and our own, exiles from our holy land, | factions which had gained the ascendancy ; for in their hearts 
scattered over the whole world, contemned in some places, | human feeling appears to have become extinct, and their 
persecuted in others, and, at best but seldom tolerated, how | atrocities were far more fatal to the doomed city than all the 
cheering is it to us to know, that if we humble ourselves, if we | fierceness of its beleaguering foes. I cannot forbear saying, 
leave the paths of the wicked and pursue the way of the pious, | that if it be desirable, in a religious sense, to sustain our 
if We tenaciously cling to the tenets of our sacred religion, | nationality, this awful event ought to be specially commemo- 
bind the law of God round our hearts and impress it deeply | rated. We cannot be blind to the fact, that although in this 
on our minds, that then, his protecting and Almighty hand | and other enlightened countries, our peculiar faith subjects 
will be once more stretched out in our behalf, and we shall} us to but little inconvenience, yet, that in many parts of 
once more become “ a nation of priests,’’ a holy people. the world, and even in some European Christian states, the 
e find in this section, likewise, a repetition of the ten | Jew is still the victim of persecution, and its consequent 
Commandments and the ynw, twoof the most important features | miseries; an example of this has only recently occurred in 
in our religion: of the value of the former, were any proof | Mantua, the particulars of which have not yet reached us; 
wanting, it would be found in their universal adoption by | while in distant Asia, only two years have elapsed since the 
civilized nations, as the basis of their moral codes: the | Jews of Damascus suffered spoliation, imprisonment, torture, 
atter possesses peculiar claims upon Jews, as containing our| and even death:—thus, as when the tempest-driven barque 
acknowledgement of the unity and power of God, and the | sinks beneath the overwhelming waters, from time to time 
command at all times to attend to the word of God, by wearing | its fragments float unto the shore, to tell the world of the sad 
's Ordinances about our persons, writing them upon the posts| destruction of the mighty fabric, which “ once walked the 
our houses, and discoursing of them to our children: this | waters like a thing of life;” so, these occasional revivals of 
ast duty is further enforced, near the conclusion of the portion, | ancient horrors, serve to remind us, or should serve to remind 
y & prescription of the answer we are required to give to our | us, of what we now are, and of what we once were; nor should 
OUspring when they inquire concerning the statutes and judg- | this contemplation inspire us with gloomy feeling, but rather 
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with temperance in joy—and with the energy to establish for : 
ourselves so high a station in the social scale, as shall tend to 
disabuse the prejudiced mind, and prove to learned and un- 
learned, to the religious as well as to the fanatic, that though 
the vices of former times, may have rendered us a proverb and 
a bye-word, yet the Almighty will assuredly fulfil his gracious 
promises, and we, his humble instruments, shall yet become the 


worthy agents of his beneficent purposes. S. 8. 


IS THE ORAL LAW OF DIVINE ORIGIN, AND 
THEREFORE BINDING UPON THE JEWS? 


(Continued. ) 


In reading what we have written on the head (6.), in our 
last number, we find that we have already proved all that is 
requisite for the establishment of our point (c.), viz: ** that with- 
out the means of elucidating these apparent obscurities, the 
end for which the Almighty gave to us the law would be en- 
tirely frustrated.”” We pointed out in our last number, as the 
characteristic part of our religion, those ordinances which refer 
to our mission; and we now add, that the end for which the law 
was given toa peculiar people, is the accomplishment of this 
mission ; in order that the truth, the knowledge, and the observance 
of it, which are so indispensably necessary for the salvation of 
mankind, may be preserved to them in their purity for ever. 
To render our meaning more clear, we shall take a somewhat 
more extended view of the question. Whatever may be the 
speculations of philosophers on the end for which the paneny 
created man, among us, who believe in the word of God, as 
written in the Scriptures, there can be no doubt, that the end 
for which we have been created is the enjoyment of happiness. 
But this happiness is not a boon granted of course, but an aim 
to be laboured for and acquired. 
attainment of felicity certain conditions, for the 
fulfilment of which, we are placed in this world, To discover 
the means for this fulfilment, mind was given to man. The 
oldest records of the most ancient nations intimate, and Gene- 
sis expressly teaches, that these conditions (familiar as they 
must be to our readers, we need not canvass them,) were suffi- 
ciently known to the first men. In process of time, however, 
the ideas entertained of them became obscured, while far from 
being sufficiently investigated, they themselves were even per- 
verted. Owing tothe series of developments through which 
men incessantly pass, and according to which, they very fre- 
wrens regard an object to-day, ina light quite different from 
that in which they regarded it yesterday ; owing to the wander- 
ings of the understanding, when rising into the vast field of 
metaphysical speculations, and the illusion into which fancy is 
apt to indulge when its: rein is loosened; owing to the errors, 
which the imperfection of language, and of all other methods for 
the expression of our ideas, engenders in the mind; and lastly, 
owing to the impositions designedly practised upon us, by men 
who find their interest in leading us astray ;—owing, we repeat, 
to these causes, there were at a distance of some generations 
after the creation, only a few among whom the knowledge of 
these conditions was preserved in its original purity. . If, then, 
those duties for the fulfilment of which man was created, were 
to be preserved, it became necessary for the Almighty to inter- 
fere; but as they were not yet all forgotten, and as some were 
not even wholly perverted, this interference became necessary, 
not so much for the sake of making new communications, as 
for the restoration of the old ones, and thus securing their un- 
altered possession to mankind for ever. The Almighty there- 
fore gave to a nation, which he had for ages previously carefully 
prepared, his law, which has the double aim, first to revive in 
the memory of man the knowledge of the conditions under 
which the Almighty grants felicity, (therefore several funda- 
mental truths not then perverted,—as for instance, the immor- 
tality of the soul—are merely alluded to in the Pentateuch,) and 
secondly, to teach Israel the means by which they could for 
ever preserve this knowledge for the rest of the world. We 
have shown (in our last number,) that these means are to be 
found in the ceremonial enactments of the law, and we are 
therefore warranted in saying, that if there is no source, whence 
we may derive the proper understanding of this portion of the 
law, the end for which it was imparted, is frustrated. 


The apie, “7 made the 


That these enactments are not clearly yi oar we in the written 
law, and that we find in it no means to elucidate or illustrate 
what is unintelligible, we think we have already proved in our 
foregoing numbers.—We now come to the head (d.); “ that the 
necessity of an elucidation has from the time of Eara been felt, 
and that the existence of such an elucidation has, at all times 
since then, been admitted by the majority of the Jews, and by 
their most learned and pious men.” We have hitherto moved 
in the narrow compass of the Pentateuch, now the clue of our 
disquisition leads us into the ample range of historical investiga- 
tions, since, from the nature of the head of which we are about 
to treat, history alone can either confirm or refute what we 
shall set forth. Though it would not be difficult to’’deduce 


those taught in the Pentateuch, (vide Origin and Character of 
the Talmud, by Professor Hurwitz,) and the necessity of an 
interpretation for the completion of the law, (vide Gottes- 
dienstliche Vortrage von Zunz, p. 11,) fromages much earlier than 
that of Ezra; yet, for brevity’s sake, and on account of this 
great man’s being regarded as the restorer of our religion, 
(vide end of the first Perek in Suka;—* Rish Lakish said, the 
law was forgotten among Israel, but Ezracame and restored 
it,””) we shall begin our inquiries with him. In Nehemiah viii. 
we find, that Ezra read the law to the whole congregation, after 
which, certain persons had to make it understood by the people. 
With reference to these persons, we read in verse &, ‘**So they 
read in the book in the law of God wap and gave the verse, 
and caused them to understand the reading.’”’ We have now 
to investigate the meaning of the word wrpy derived from the 
root wp, the passive participle of which in the pei, is wan. 
Happily, this word occurs so often in the Bible, (comp. in the 
ictaiaal not in translations, Lev. xxiv. 12, Numb. xv. 34.) that 
there cannot be the slightest doubt as to its signification, viz., 
to explain, to elucidate,—and when we find that to this accepta- 
tion of the word the greatest Hebrew scholars adhere, it is 
astonishing how the advocate of the secession cause can call 
our translation of this word (‘‘ explained”’) a correction, since it is 
the only true one, as agreed upon by Buxtorf, Furst, Parkhurst, 
Gesenius, kc. Were we alee by a spirit of hostility, rather 


we might deduce from it, that it requires something more than 
boldness ina man who ventures to give opinions on so impor- 
tant a subject as the Oral Law, without being acquainted with 
the first elements of the Hebrew language. As, however, 
we have nothing to do with the man, but with his views, we 
proceed in our enquiry. What inferences become inevitable 
from the reading of this scriptural text ?—That it was sup- 

osed by Ezra, that without an elucidation, the law was not 


of such elucidation was felt by Ezra and the other chiefs of the 
nation, who added, under his direction, this explanation. 
Having established this fact, we proceed to quote some evi- 
dences, from which it will appear, that since the time of Ezra, 
the existence of such an elucidation, or, as we term it, ‘an 
Oral Law,” has been admitted by our nation: Not expecting 
to meet with any decided contradiction, on a point which may 
be confirmed by so many incontestable historical testimonies, 
we confine ourselves to the selection of some few: giving first 
such asare not derived from Talmudical writings. In the Justinian 
code, (novell. constitut. 146.) we read an imperial decree con- 
cerning the Mishna, couched in the following terms: “ that 
part which they (the Jews) call Deuterosis, and which they 
regard as a second law, we wholly prohibit..* Epiphanius 
mentions four kinds of such secondary laws, (this is implied by 
the Greek term Deuterosis,) which are ascribed to Moses, R. 
Akiba Ada, and the Maccabees. From this, it is obvious that 
as early as these evidences, even non-Israelites were acquainted 
with the existence of an Oral Law among the Jews. tn Jose- 
phus, the nwa, or expounders (of the Taw) are several times 


necessity of their doctrines, that whenever the Sadducees ac- 
uired power, they were obliged, in order to win the people to 
their side, to conform to the notions of the Pharisees. (Vide. 


* Que vero Deuterosis quasi secundaria, traditio ab ipsis dicitur, in 
universum interdicimus. 


proofs of the existence of traditional laws, deemed as holy as — 


than a spirit of truth, this would be a fine topic to dwell on, as — 


intelligible to the people, and that, consequently, the necessity. 


spoken of: and so convinced were the people of the truth and 
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and bought himself the mastershi 


Antiquities, Book xviii. chap. i.) For evidences from Tal- 
mudical writings, we refer to the first chapter of the Ethics, in 
which is traced the outline of the traditional chain, beginning 


with Moses, and terminating with Shamai and Hillel. In 


Gittin (fol. 60.) we read, “‘ That portion of the law which is 
Oral, 1s more voluminous than that which is written.’’* 
5ND3 Diy") AB Sy 39 pn). Inanother place R. Chia and his chil- 
io are praised “‘ for having taught children the Scriptures and 
the Mishna;” in short, from almost every passage of the Talmud 
roofs might be gathered. Still more numerously might they 
drawn from later writers. In the introduction to the Yad 
Hachazaka, by Maimonides, in the enumeration of the 613 pre- 
cepts, the expression y105 Ay wn (the Rabbis have this 


Jaw by tradition,) frequently occurs. We further refer to the 


Kuzari, to the oldest commentaries on the Pentateuch, and to 
a host of other works, with the mere names of which columns 
could be filled. 

In the belief that we have now convincingly borne out our 
point (d.), we proceed to show (e), ‘that such an elucidation, 
or, as we term it, the Oral Law, existed in the time of Ezra.” 
To prove this, we need only refer to a foregoing part of this 
article, which we quote. | | 

“ Having shown, that at the time of Ezra, an elucidation 
was added to the law, it was either his own invention, or 
had been handed down to him by his ancestors; but as Ezra 
was an inspired writer, it cannot be maintained that he invented 
new doctrines; there remains, therefore, only the alternative: 
and moreover, as Ezra was inspired coeval with prophets, 


to whom the Almighty vouchsafed several communications, it 


appears evident that when Ezra publicly taught the Oral Law 
without being contradicted by those prophets, that Oral Law 
must have been as genuine as the Written Law.” 


* This assertion need not astonish us, since the elucidation of a doctrine 
always requires more time, and, if written, more space, than the communi- 
cation of the doctrine itself. The enunciation of a theorem of Euclid 
occupies but a few lines, while its demonstration sometimes fills pages. 


( To be continued. ) 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PRAYER COMMENCING 


It has often been asked, why God should have preferred one 
nation above all others, why we alone should have received 
the Law, and thus be enabled to pride ourselves on the 
so much cavilled at ymonannx? The seemingly difficult 
solution of this question, has made some presumptuous enough 
to accuse even God of injustice, and to bring the charge of 
favouritism against him! Aye, mortal man has lined to attempt 
to fathom (more he could not do) the counsels of the Omni- 

tent, and assimilate his thoughts to those of his Creator ! frail 

umanity forgot the admonition, or rather the assurance of the 
ar be that from us; but with an humble and summissive spirit 
let us proceed to an enquiry into the works of the Lord, and 
a vindication of His justice: should we fail in the undertaking, 
let us ascribe want of success to our short sightedness, not to 
his injustice, 
herever obedience is required, a superiority on the one 
and and an inferiority on the other, must pre-exist. In 
society, that superiority is of a twofold nature, being either 
such as a father has over his son, or a master over his servant. 
he influence which a greater and stronger mind exercises 
Over a weaker, cannot here be introduced as auother su- 
periority ; since, society is so constituted, that notwithstanding 
the aforesaid natural influence, the little mind is but too often 
Placed so much above the truly great one, that the latter cannot 
refuse obedience. In order to have the double claim of father 
and of master on our obedience, God, adopted us as his children, 
over us as his lawful 
aoa In Abraham, He adopted Israel as his child. At 
the time of that Patriarch, there was mo chosen people, no 
vourite nation. One man, by means of his own reflections, 
wa at the great truth of the existence of One God, and 
“aving thus found his way to Him, and beaten a new track, his 
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Heavenly Father graciously lent him His aid, and honoured 
him with the revelation of His will. To that will, Abraham 
submitted, as no man, either before or after him, did or was 
required to do. His destiny was no common one, his life was 
not confined to the limited space of his own existence on 
earth, but was to be multiplied a thousand fold, and per- 
petuated till the end of time. He, therefore, as tradition tells 
us, had to sustain ten trials, in all of which, the firmness of his 
faith, and his undaunted confidence in God, were rigidly put to 
the test, and only after having evinced the most astounding 
fortitude in the last ordeal, which required him to sacrifice the 
feelings most natural to man,—those of paternal love,—and not 
until he had shown his readiness, actually to sacrifice his lon 

and anxiously wished for, his beloved, and only child, not unti 
then was it, that the promises of God were fully and finally 
confirmed to him. 


9351535 AX AAW FDIS FIN AS AS 
Gen. xxii. 16.17.37 Sy We 
If we inquire the reason of his being thus selected, if we ask 
why so great a preference was given to him, above all his 
contemporaries, scripture emphatically replies ; 


Gen. 18. 19.— wD) APIS 

Hence it becomes manifest that not the people of Israel, as a 
people, were selected to be the mdy30 above all nations, but 
solely, as the posterity of the chosen friend of God: ’7 3A. 
Thus Deut. x. 15. and Isaiah (11. 2.) “3) 
‘* For, he stood alone, when I called him—I therefore, blessed 
and multiplied him.” He did indeed stand alone in an age of 
darkness, idolatry, and crime; his name was not to be con- 
signed to oblivion; the memory of his deeds was not to perish 
with his body: but in his posterity he was unceasingly to live, 
and his faith was to be present to the minds of all succeeding 
generations. Tis progeny, therefore, was multiplied, and his 
faith in God is, in indelible characters, recorded in those 
annals of truth, which, by the will of the Omniscient were 


| confided to our care, and which have stood the test of more 


than thirty centuries. 

But God, in His infinite wisdom, designed to have a double 
claim on the obedience of the nation, that was to receive His 
eternal law. ‘Thus, His original intention, was predicted to 
him, of whom the Lord saith: ‘* shall I conceal from him what I 
purpose to do?” In an awful vision, the future destiny of his 

osterity was revealed to Abraham; he was told they should 
be strangers in a foreign land, should be there enslaved and 
oppressed, but at the appointed time they should be redeemed, © 
and go forth from thence triumphantly. It would be needless, 
here to relate the well known facts of the slavery of the 
Israelites in Egypt, and their final aces tua every one 
knows how literally that prophecy to Abraham was accom- 

lished, and how, in not one word of his promise, did He fail. 

he glorious work was achieved, and God’s claim on Israel as 
their redeemer, their master, fully established. He, their 
Father, and their Master, now gave them His laws, and 
although he had the power of enforcing and exacting obedience 
under any circumstances, he, nevertheless, left it a matter of 
choice to them, and trusted to their sense of duty as his children 
and servants. Several quotations from scripture will elucidate 
my preceding: remarks, and these, on the other hand, will 
explain the passages I shall cite. | 


Deut, vii, 7.8.—7pIN WD 
| Ibid. xxxii. Pax 
Isaiah i. 2. ND oy 

Malachi i. 6.—? MINDY TON 
‘¢The son honours his father, and the servant his master. 
But if I am a father, where is the honour due to me, or if I 
am a master, where is your fear of me? Saith the Lord 
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Zebaoth.” Here it is plainly shown that the claims of the 
Lord on our obedience, are founded upon the twofold ground 
of parental authority, and the lawful superiority of mastership ; 
aid that from the first and greatest of eee until the last, 
these claims are continually held forth to the people as an 
exhortation to obedience ; so disgracefully, however, were they 
neglected, that the punishment of the rebellious could not but 
be commensurate with the mercies that had been extended to 
them. ‘They were delivered from oppression; elevated to the 
rank of God's chosen people ; they were appointed to be a 
kingdom of priests, and as such to teach all other nations the 
eternal truths revealed to them; but, through their disobedience, 
they were again subjected to oppression, and hurled from their 
pre-eminent rank among the nations of the earth; they were 
doomed to submit to their inferiors, and to behold them dis- 
seminating that light (though not in its pristine purity) which 
was to have proceeded alone from Zion : 737} AWN RYN 
coseyw ’n. Yet, deeply as we may have sunk, there still 
remains hope for sem if we but return to the Lord and are 
obedient to His will; glorious are the promises in store for us ; 


Jer. xxxi. 20.—* COND OM YD Wor {5 by 
The darling son Ephraim shall again be remembered by God, 
He will again receive him into His merciful arms, D583 “y OMX 
‘MINS WR Ty) ’n, and the servant, that has been selected 
to be the witness of the Lord, shall once more declare and 
uphold His unity, and minister unto Him in that temple, which 
then shall be called ‘** a house of worship unto all nations.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Decorum in Divine Service.—We congratulate the Sphardim 
Congregation on the progress towards improvement, visible 
in the conduct of their public service on the recent solemn 
fast of 3832 AYwn. An imposing appearance was presented 
by the hanging of the ark and reading desk with black cloth, 
(the long established usage of Synagogues following the Spanish 
and Portuguese ritual) and the lamentations, chiefly read by 
the heads of the community, lay as well as spiritual, seated on 
the steps of the ark, were slowly and solemnly chaunted, the 
burdens or choruses being, for the most part, well sustained 
by the whole congregation. The effect of the scene was 
heightened by the sprinkling, here and there, of the Eastern 
costume, more vividly producing in the mind the sad associa- 
tions of the calamity so constantly referred to. It is not all 
the poetic compositions, which the ritual book contains, which 
are repeated, but selections are made, and no more are permitted 
than will conveniently fill up the time allotted for the service. 
A single exception, was the manner of repeating the five lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, the pathos of which was entirely lost; but 
this must have struck others, and the competent parties cannot 
fail to remedy this defect in its turn. One custom of this ancient 
congregation was especially striking, and exhibits an established 
warrant for the plan hinted at in No. 4, of the Voice of Jacob. 
The portion from the prophets, for the day, was read verse by 
verse, with an exposition interpolated; unfortunately, however, 
this exposition was in the Spanish language, ax therefore, 
comparatively useless; but the principle cate conceded, (both 
the Rev. Mr. De Sola, and the Rev. Mr. Meldola, preach in 
English) it is not unreasonable to hope that the necessity will 
soon be r ised by all, that not only must spiritual instruc- 
tion be arly given, but it must be so given, as to be 
understood and appreciated. This is written between the 
Sabbaths of jin and \pn2—will the admonitions of the one, or 


the consolations of the uther, Haphtarah, be felt by the hundreds 


who stroil out of our Synagogues on those days, not a whit 
more edified than when 


| seer straggled into them? We have 
been asked whether we shall find in the Synagogues observing 


the German ritual, on the still more solemn fast now rapidly 
approaching, that the offices of the day will be iyeulcated, and 


made to subserve their important end, and théfimeans have 
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‘| venient transmission to our columns, but we shall be ha 


been taken to prevent the interpolation of a greater number 
of poetic pieces, than will permit the suitable enunciation of 
the obligatory parts of the service? We are unable to answer 
the question. Where is the memorial or formal application to 
the spiritual authorities, respectfully praying their interference 
in this matter? Indifference to the religious disquietude of an 
untended flock, is an evil not many degrees less fatal to Israel, 
than the presumption which assumes the leadership, and 
therefore, the ignorant astray. 

A Liturgy already improved.—Since the above was written 
we have received our file of German papers, and perceive that 
in the Synagogues of Brunswick, a commission having been 
sdicciniel, with a view to report upon those curtailments and 
other modifications of the liturgy, which were at the same time 
consistent with general necessity, and consonant with Indy ys 
317y ; the recommendations of this commission were formally 
submitted to the Chief Rabbi, (ger, a man of acknowledged 
learning and piety) and such, as he approved and permitted, have 
been enacted. ‘The report,inthe German periodical, is sent in b 
the assistant Rabbi, and it claims, forall that has been done, the 
warrant of orthodox principles, as laid down by the 4yy jnbdw. 
The duration of these enactments is declared to be dependent 
upon the decision of a synod of Rabbins, whenever the necessi- 
ties of the times shall lead to the convocation of so needful a 
tribunal. The whole details are given in the paper before us, 
they comprehend the service of every day in the year, and 
present altogether too important a document to be lightly 
passed over. The length of this document precludes its con- 
ppy to 
assist in any other means for making it available to the Anglo- 
Jewish public. 

Exhumation of a Jewish corpse.—During the last month, 
an-elderly man, named Belisha, a native of Gibraltar, had the 
misfortune to rupture a blood-vessel, at the seat of Major Gene- 
ral Sir R. Chapman, near Taunton. Death ensued in eight 
hours, and though the worthy General took every step in his 
power to acquaint the relatives in London of the facts, so that they 
might obtain Jewish burial for the corpse; the son of the de- 
ceased, a stranger in England, consented, in consequence of 
there being no synagogue in the immediate neighbourhood, to 
the interment taking place in a plot of unconsecrated ground, 
belonging to the parochial authorities of Kingston church. On 
the circumstances being brought under the notice of the war- 
dens of the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue in London, those 
gentlemen, with all possible promptitude, and after instituting 
the needful inquiries, made a formal claim for the remains of 
their co-religionist; and we are happy to record, that every 
facility was afforded for the accomplishment of their praise- 
worthy object. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, in whose 
diocese Taunton is, was especially courteous in his communi- 
cation, expressing, indeed, his satisfaction that the body was 
about to be transferred to consecrated ground. All difficulties 
having been removed, the coffin was exhumed on the 5th of 
the present month, and after the needful identification of the 
remains (twelve days after death,) they were conveyed to Lon- 
don, and deposited with the usual observances, in the burial — 
ground of the synagogue before-mentioned, at Mile-end. We 
recognise in the interesting details of this incident, not only the 
pious zeal of the synagogue authorities, but a manifestation 
of sympathy and responsive charity on the part of church dig- 
nitaries, exhibited in this becoming deference for the religious 
scruples of those, who, whatever the difference in ‘* vas of 
faith,” recognise the same mutual obligations here, and look to 
the same tribunal hereafter. : | 

‘Synagogue Hall, St. Helens.—The exposition delivered here 
last Sabbath, was a continuation of that delivered a fortnight 
previously, and was devoted to showing the fitness of the 
component parts of the daily offering, for the purpose for which 
they were intended, and to tracing the connexion between offer- 
ing and prayer. | proceeding with the comparison between 
God, as our heavenly Father and an earthly parent, and between 
us as his children, we see that in the same manner as the child, 
who, when young and inexperienced, evinced its love by the 
presentation of a flower, so, when it becomes older and is 
possessed of reason, it is guided in the selection of a tribute of 
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‘4g affection by matured faculties ; hence it will doubtless 
choose an object at once pleasant to the sight, useful, and cal- 


culated to awaken grateful emotions. ‘Testing the ingredients | 


of the daily offering by these qualifications, we find, that the 
lamb, the oil, the wine, the flour, and the salt, are in the 
highest degree appropriate. All the productions of nature are 
divided into three great classes; the animal, the mineral, and the 
vegetable: and from each of these, man derives some advantages. 
The animal kingdom supplies him with food and clothing, 
(the former of which, being abstained from by people in many 
parts of the world, may be regarded rather as a luxury than a 
necessary,) but it also contains many dangerous enemies to 
mankind; besides which, in the primitive ages, even those 
now subservient to our uses, were savage and untractable, and 
were only subdued after repeated struggles: the only exception 
being the lamb. ‘The mineral kingdom furnishes us with little 
that is more than ornamental, except iron and salt: the most 
precious metals, those which pamper to our desire for finery, 
contain the most deadly poisons ; and iron, which may, from its 
utility in agriculture, be termed the feeder and civilizer of 
mankind, and which is, besides, highly valuable as a medicine, 
is also the material used for the destructive sword, the barba- 


riser of mankind; indeed, so calculated was it considered by 


God to arouse melancholy ideas, that it was especially prohi- 
bited from being employed in the construction of the altar, 
the emblem of peace, and was therefore still more unfit to be 
offered upon it. Salt is the only mineral which is really not 
detrimental: it preserves whatever is exposed to its influence, 
and renders the banquet of the rich, and the scanty meal of 


the poor, alike palatable. The vegetable kingdom not only 


offers to our view all that is beautiful and agreeable, but fur- 
nishes us with all that is actually necessary for supplying our 
real wants: the cotton tree and flax plant give us clothing, the 
most luxurious fruit affords at the same time dainty and whole- 
some food, trees stretch forth their grateful shade, while the 
differently painted flowers that enamel the earth, call to our 
minds the most pleasant sensations. It is true there are some 
trees and plants that are noxious, but these, unlike the fero- 


cious beast of prey which rushes to attack man, always retire 


from sight, and are found in the most desert and unfrequented 
places, From this it appears, that while the animal and mine- 
ral kingdoms, furnish some advantages to man, the vegetable 
kingdom affords him the most numerous and most lasting bene- 
fits; in selecting the ingredients of the daily offering, therefore, 
one representative was chosen for each of the former divisions 
of nature, and three for the latter. The lamb, without doubt, 
is the most gentle and useful of animals: it has ever been the 
friend of man, it furnishes him with clothing and food, and is 
calculated to awaken the most pleasant emotions by its mild- 
ness and beauty. Salt, as has been shown, if not the most 
serviceable of minerals, is certainly the least pernicious; both 
the lamb and salt, therefore, are eminently fitted to represent 
their respective kingdoms. The three ingredients selected 
from vegetables, or their productions, flour, oil, and wine, 
need but be named, to be appreciated as the most useful and 
beautiful of their class: the first is the common food of man- 

ind; the second, the produce of the olive, has ever been 


Tegarded in the east as the most delicate of nature’s tributes to 


the wants of man. That our ancestors looked on the olive as 
the first of trees, may be proved from the parable of the trees 
choosing a king, (mentioned inJudges,) for these applied first to 
the olive: in all times, likewise, oil has been an emblem of 
softness—‘ his words are softer than oil ;”” and in holy writ, seve- 
ral passages are to be found in praise of it. The third, the pro- 
duce of the vine, has also its advantages in contributing to the 
Comfort of man; it is valuable as a medicine, it raises the 


Spirits and drives away melancholy : in the scriptures it is called 


“ the rejoicer of the heart :” in short, corn, oil, and wine, afford- 
ing, a8 they do, the most solid advantages, the highest enjoy- 
ment, and the Franient comfort, are best adapted to Fepemment 
P ingdom. Since, therefore, from each division 
th nature the most worthy objects have been selected to form 
bi y offering, we may conclude, judging from the 
: above laid down, that they are best adapted to express 
man.§ feelings of love and veneration for his heavenly Parent. 
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With regard to the connexion between sacrifice and prayer, 
we find that when the child presents a token of affection to its 
parent, it accompanies it by some few words indicative of its 
feelings ; these words, the outpourings of an overflowing heart, 
are prayers, and are but another method of expressing the 
same sentiments conveyed by the offering. When, therefore, 
by the destruction of the temple, (which, from several passages 
in the Bible, we find to have been a house of prayer as well of 
sacrifice,) offerings ceased, prayer which is so intimately con- 
nected with them, was substituted in their place: as, however, 
sacrifice was a uniform expression of a uniform feeling, so it 
was necessary that prayer should be the same; hence our sages 
prescribe certain forms of prayer, for the common use of all, 
in order that no diversity might exist in the expression of a 
feeling that was universal, and hence arises the difficulty of 
altering those prayers instituted by the tyoSnn ‘an (the great 
men who first framed prayer,) for by so doing, we should de- 
stroy that unanimity of expression, which was considered 
mereeeety to supply the place of the uniform method of sacri- 

cing. 

Jews’ Infant School.—An examination of the children 
educated in this school took place on Sunday last, and we 
were gratified at the manner in which the pupils acquitted 
themselves: their knowledge of the rudiments of Arithmetic, 
and Hebrew, does great credit to their excellent teachers, the 
Misses Harris. After the examination had concluded, the 
president, Mr. F’.. H. Goldsmid, rose and introduced to 
the notice of the company, his friend, Mr. James Simpson, 
of Edinburgh, a gentleman who had devoted ten years to the 
study of Infant Education, and who, as being well qualified to 


give an opinion on the subject, would address the meeting. 


Afr. Simpson, trusted the ladies and gentlemen present 
would excuse him, if he trespassed a little on their time. He 
came there to speak without fee, but not without reward, for 
which he locked. in that moral and physical elevation of the 
country, which must result from a proper system of Infant 
Education. He might want abilities sufficient to carry out 
his great end, but he did not lack zeal, and that alone had 
prompted, him to address a meeting, from which he differed 
in country, in religion, in all things save in feeling. He 
wondered at the persecutions which had been inflicted on 
Israel, and he could only attribute them to a gross abuse of 
power, to corruption, and to superstition; for bis own part, 
he saw in the lineaments around him, especially in the femiale 
beauty, the impress of the Jew’s descent from those men 
who had been so miraculously delivered from Egypt, from 
those warriors who had fought and conquered under the 
victorious David, from those magnates who had formed the 
gorgeous court of the glorious Solomon, from those patriots, 
who, of all the world, had been most strenuous in their defence 
against the Romans, and who had only been conquered when 
the horrors of civil dissension had been superadded-to the 
devastation of external warfare; he saw in the Jew of the 
present day the promise of a glorious destiny, and he could 
not reflect, without shuddering, on the miseries that had been 
heaped upon them, by those. whose creed should have taught 
them better. Wr. Simpson then proceeded to descant upon 
the benefits that had accrued to the working classes, from the 
spread of Infant Education. He had been told, he said, that 
the poor would not co-operate with the rich, but he had proved 
the fallacy of the assertion; he had met the mobs of Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Bristol, and had never failed to 
awaken their sympathies when he appealed to their feelings in 
behalf of their children; he had told them, that their position 
in society depended on their own exertions; that they should 
not be content with their present lot, but should labour to raise 
themselves to their proper sphere; that there was no disgrace 
in labour, the only degradation was in crime, vice, and 
ignorance ; that the time was come, when they mas. amelio- 
rate their condition, and be better clothed, fed, and educated ; 
that God had ordained labour to all, for to man he had given 
the raw material, and required him to work it up; that by 
labour they could secure the means of obtaining knowledge, 
which would lead them to virtue, the only true aristocracy; that — 


he had alluded to the fact, that many noblemen took a pleasure 
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in labour, had adduced many interesting instances of it, and 
proved thereby, that it was not work of which they should com- 
plain, but the excess of it; that he hoped shortly to see the day 
so divided, that they should have eight hours for labour, eight for 
moral and intellectual improvement and recreation, and eight 
for sleep :—he had told them all this, and he had never found 
his words fail to arouse them to a proper sense of duty. He 
had advocated these principles before a committee of the House 
of Commons; he had been ridiculed and attacked by the Zimes 
for supporting them, but he considered that an honour, and he 
still maintained that every man had a right to enjoy his country 
and his faith. He had heard of the titles which had been 
conferred on Jews, and’ he had rejoiced; not that there was 
any honour in the mere distinctions, but because he regarded 
them “as signs of the times,” as indications that the prejudices, 


which had so long operated against the Jews, were giving way, - 


that their disabilities (and disabilities, being a distinction, were 
in the eyes of the many a disgrace) would be removed, and that 
their social condition being raised, they would exert themselves 
to improve their moral state, which could best be done, by 
attending to the education of their children, who would be the 
best source of improvement. Mr. S. then contrasted the 
present, with the old system of education: he liked the term 
‘*new fangled”’ applied to the new method, which began early, 
whereas the old one began late: he considered education to 
be the improvement of the heart and character, and not as 
it was formerly supposed to be, instruction in reading and 
writing. He was glad to see so many of the children’s mothers 
before him, for on them devolved the earliest cares of educa- 
tion—their duty began even before the birth of their offspring ; 
after its birth every circumstance that occurred to it was 
education, the opening of its eyes was the education of light, &c. 
it was, therefore, essential that mothers should be careful in 
directing the impression circumstances made. He deprecated 
the infliction of a blow, or even a frown on a child, who 
would be sure to return it, when arrived at more mature years : 
a blow was an insult to an Infant School, and yet he had heard, 
with regret, that some children had been removed from that 
school, because they had not been beaten! The old system 
miseducated children, because it pampered them—nature sonia 
be the guide, but should not be forced: children should eat 
when hungry, but they should never be gorged, food should 
never be offered them as a bribe: they soak not be taught 
to like it for its own sake; “‘ we should eat to live, not live to 
eat.”” The old system inculcated violence: the classics were 
full of murders and other acts of cruelty; the rod was the 
master which swayed the school, and children, instead of being 
taught mildness and humility, were early initiated to violence. 
In the same manner, the natural tendency to conceal, which, 
by abuse, becomes cunning, was fostered by the old system ; 
** dont tell’? was the motto of the nursery—a tell-tale was 
despised : the boys cheated the master: the master overlooked 
it, and thus cheated the boys. ‘‘ Punishment,” continued 7/78. 
‘“* degrades; and rewards, which appeal to a lower feeling in 
order to ensure the exercise of a higher, are unjust; for reward 
should only follow virtue. Teachers were once dreaded, they 
are now beloved; children were formerly fearful, they are now 
confident and happy. He wished the Jews’ Infant School 
were more commodious, he desired to see it like one at 
Edinburgh, to which was attached a beautiful garden for the 
recreation of the children, who were so well trained, that they 
never touched a leaf nor plucked a single berry without 
permission. Mr. S. here mentioned several interesting facts 


connected with the establishment at Edinburgh, for which we | i 


regret having no space; suffice it to say, they do credit alike to 
the system and to the co-operation it receives from the parents : 
he continued by pointing out the advantages that result from 
sending children to an Infant School ;—they are removed out 
of the mother’s way, who after their temporary absence, sees 
them return with pleasure: they are early inured to obedience, 
to love and to religious feeling, and the consequence is, they 


become good and useful members of society. ‘In conclusion,” 


said Mr. S., ‘“‘I need not tell you mothers, that you should 
strive to benefit your children, for maternal love is a charac- 
teristic of Judaism : there is, as you know, no delight so exstatic 
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as that of a mother when she nourishes her child from her 
own bosom—there is no danger to which she will not expose 
herself to protect her offspring—God, the universal Father, 
implants in her this love, which should teach her to cherish, 
but not to spoil herchildren. I hope soon to see Infant Schools 
established all over the country—I am sure I shall do so; | 
hope to see this establishment, under the direction of Miss 
Harris, who is one of the best governesses I know, flourish 
and prosper—and then shall I have received my reward, for, 
though I may die in the wilderness, I shall then have brought 
the minds of others out of ‘the house of bondage,’ into ‘ the 
promised land’ of education.”’ 

Mr. F. H. Goldsmid, in a neat and complimentary speech, 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Simpson, which having been 
unanimously carried, the meeting separated, evidently as deeply 
impressed with the eloquence of Afr. Simpson, as we ourselves 
were : indeed we sinabdes him one of the most popular speakers 
we ever heard, his address lasted more than an hour, but the 
attention of his audience never once flagged. The gallery 
appropriated to the parents of the children was too small for 
the number in attendance, they, therefore, crowded: behind 
the visitors ; their interest in the proceedings was sustained 
throughout, and, occasionally, the orator’s appeal to their 
parental feelings, and his apposite illustrations of their 
errors in the training of their chidren, received their marked 
applause. We anticipate the best result from the day’s pro- 
ceedings. Notwithstanding that the attendance of subscribers 
was small, the collection made at the door will go far. towards 
defraying the expenses incurred for the occasion. 

On Dit.—That the Vestry of the Great Synagogue, Duke 
Street,.is taking measures for the abolition of the sale of 
Mitzvous, as well as of redundant Meshebirochs. This con- 
gregation is now the only one of any consideration throughout 
England, which has not already abolished these abuses. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Jews of Damascus.—Extract from a letter from an 
English traveller, dated Damascus, 5th June, 1842, addressed 
to Sir Moses Montefiore. 

‘*T received visits from the principal Jews of the city, the 
Harraris, Farkhis, &c. &c., and returned them. | 

‘** In the houses of the Jews of Damascus there is an appear- 
ance of well doing, and in their persons and manners there is 
an air of good breeding and cleanliness which pleased me 
much. I have heard from their own mouths the details of their 
horrible sufferings, but now, thank God, they enjoy much . 
respect and consideration, and are happy. The three brothers, 
Harrari, who are under British protection, have, at the instiga- 
tion of our worthy and intelligent Consul, Mr. Wood, emanci- 
pated the slaves who were in their possession, and are doing 
their best to cause the other Jews of Damascus to do the same 
act. I think they will succeed.” 

(In complying with the request, that the above extract should 
appear in our columns, we feel impelled to express the high 
gratification which the intelligence conveys to us. The boon 
of philanthropy has been cast upon the waters, and the days 
have not been many, ere it has been found again. England, 
the powerful champion of the persecuted, snatched these 
three men from the dungeon, the torture, and the sacrifice. 
She has thrown over them the egis of her protection—they 
have become, as it were, British subjects, and incurred the 
obligations of Britons.—What are the results ?—Notwithstand- 
ing that the (so called) “ slavery” of Jewish polity is, to that of 
other systems, “asthe poles asunder ;” notwithstanding that 
this species of servitude is authorized by scripture; these 
Damascene Jews sacrifice alike their prejudices and their in- 
terests, to the suavity of the code which protects them :—even 
the semblance of slavery is henceforth sought to be set aside 
in the whole Jewish community; but more than that,—the 
principle is introduced, the example is promulgated, in the 
Ottoman empire itself,—where there is slavery indeed ; and who 
shall say, that this action and re-action of generous impulses, 
shall not, in some future day, be found to have achieved 4 
prouder triumph for British interests, the interests of huntanity, 
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than did the planting of her flag on the ruins of Acre, _ Inseru- 
table are the ways of Providence: we can almost forgive Patti 
Venton’s quiet return to France, when we can thus regard the 
martyrdom of our brethren, associated as it has been with the 
emancipation of mind from the prejudices of fanaticism, and 
of person from the thrall of cupidity.—Eps. ] 

Africa.—W e learn from the Zeitung des Judenthums, that a 
dreadful misfortune has befallen our brethren who were settled 
in Tlemcen and Mascara, in the north of Africa. After the 
conquests of these places by the French, Abd-El-Kader, chief 
of the hostile Arabs, compelled the Jewish inhabitants to 


~ fyllow him into the interior of the country, and dragging them 


with him, for a year extorted from them at pleasure their pro- 
perty: till, at length, being some time since pursued by the 
French, he was obliged to leave the Jews on the road, and 
provide for his own safety by flight. The French soldiers, 
and especially the Arabs allied with them, taking the Jews for 
a part of the hostile army, made sad havoc among the unarmed 
and defenceless crowd; and it was not until their whole pro- 

erty had been destroyed, and a great many of them slaugh- 
tered, that the French, fatigued with bloodshed, became aware 
of their mistake; when they did so, however, the butchery 
ceased, and the slaughterers became the protectors of the 
wretched survivors, of whom 4000 (men, women and children) 
plunged into the deepest misery, arrived, a fortnight since, at 
Oran. A subscription was instantly opened for them through- 
out the whole regency of Algiers, and appeals are being made 
to the Jews of Europe, especially to those of France. 

Vienna.—We gather from a report in the Zeitung des 
Judenthums, that a committee of Jews from Hungary, are 
engaged in Vienna in concerting measures to be adopted at the 
approaching assembly of the Dict, for securing the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews of that country. 

The Rothschilds of France.—The reflections of the above 
paper, pgs by the appearance of a little work, entitled 
Examen d’un Israelite 4 de treize ans, 13), and 
containing an account of the confirmation of the two sons of 
Mons. James de L2othschild, of Paris, are interesting. The 
book is written by the teacher of the children, M. Albert 
Cohn, and published by their parents. ‘* Notwithstanding 
the so often expressed opinion, that there is an exclusive 
Jewish nationality, we think that the Israelite has, in all the coun- 
tries in which he lives, assumed the character of the other 
inhabitants. Among the profoundly thinking Germans, he has 
reflected on his religion, has measured it with his understand- 
ing, dived into its depths, and penetrated it with his mind. In 
believing England, he lives untouched by scientific theological 
movements, strictly adhering to forms. In changeable France, 
his attention is directed rather to politics than to religion. It 
ig true, that in modern times, men appear to have become 
more sensible of the want of religious truths; but whilst among 

hristians, an active and powerful clergy, well acquainted with 
the signs of the times and the movements of the human heart, 
exerts all its efforts to turn to the most advantageous account, 
the awakening desire for religion; we see that among Jews, the 
spiritual leaders possess no more power than their respective 
congregations are pleased to act to them; that except on 
some few ritual questions, they scarcely come into contact with 
€ respective flocks committed to their care, and, conse- 
quently, that they are not unfrequently quite strangers to the 
movements of their age, and the spirit of their time. Under 
such circumstances, and in a country like France, where exam- 
sed set by distinguished families are likely to become the 
hion, and sway others, the attention which the family 
alluded to bestows on the religious education of its children, 
and the manner in which it manifests this attention to the world, 
fc, be regarded as an event which will exercise a very bene- 
cial influence. In Germany, the Rothschilds are a commer- 
cial power with which Judaism has nothing to do, but in France 
ey have shown themselves as a religious power. We have 
eady more than once witnessed, how, owing to the lively 
part which they have taken in Jewish interests, they have 


Awakened their slumbering brethren, and put them into move- 


reas _ Would that the truly Jewish education which they give 
“Meir children, might shame the indifference of those who 
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haughtily forget the mother whose bosom has nourished and 
fostered them.” 

France. (Private Correspondence.)—Three Israelites have 
been returned as Deputies, namely, Cremieuzx, Cerfbeer, and 
Achille Fould: the two first take an active part in the interests 
of our community, the latter, is an Israelite by name; his brother, 
Benoit, who was in the last chamber, has been ousted :—his 
neglect of Jewish interests in trying times, leaves little to be 
regretted on that score. 

Jerusalem Literature.—We have before us a new edition of 
a Ritual, yayxa mw pd, printed only last year at Jerusalem. 
Seldom has any circumstance excited in us so many joyful 
sensations as that of the publication, at so recent a date, ofa 
Hebrew book in Jerusalem. Printing has, at all times, been 
the forerunner of improvement, the swallow which indicates the 
mental spring. Where printing is, there is an encouragement 
for reading: where there is reading, there are new ideas excited, 
there is lite, there is progress. However indifferent the Jew 
may be to the signs of life among his brethren in other quarters, 
such signs, manifested at Jerusalem, must always awaken his 
deepest interest. Jerusalem is the place from which the 
word of God will evermore go forth; still is Jerusalem the 
great centre, towards which, the feelings of all the Jews in the 
world who do not pray with their lips only, but with their 
hearts, ‘* Rebuild in thy mercy to thy city of Jerusalem,” are, 
and will, continually be attracted. We borrow from the preface, 
annexed to this work by the printer, Israel ben Abraham, 
some remarks referring to the fate of the Jews in the Holy 
Land. ‘‘ During an insurrection against Mehemet Ali, in the 
year 5,594, they were robbed, dreadfully ill-treated, and in 
many cases, maimed or killed by the rebels. For thirty-three 
days were the wretched survivors deprived of any shelter, and 
exposed, almost naked, to all changes of the weather. Scarcely 
had we begun, under the protection of the victorious Egyp- 
tian Pacha, to breathe more freely, when, three years after, 
another still more dreadful misfortune befell our brethren in 
Sephat and Tiberias. An earthquake shook Upper and Lower 
Galilee, those two places were destroyed, and thousands of 
Israelites found an untimely tomb under their ruins. The fol- 
lowing year brought new misery on the Jewish inhabitants of 
Sephat. Another insurrection broke out against the Pacha of 
Egypt, and the rebels once more rifled the Jews of that town. 
But all these misfortunes were nothing in comparison with that 
which threatened to proceed from Damascus, and to visit all the 
Jews of the east. In this extremity, the Almighty moved the 
hearts of noble minded persons, to come to our relief, and the 
clouds which had gathered over our heads, dispersed, without 
doing any further injury.” 

With regard to the design of this book, itis only natural, that 
the first issues from a new press should minister to the prevail- 
ing taste, it is, therefore scarcely fair to canvass it too freely ; 
but, in future publications, it is to be hoped, that efforts 
will be made to lead and improve the taste of the mass. 

Smyrna.—We give the following particulars of the state 
of the Jews in Smyrna; having been kindly favoured with 
them by Mr. Pincherle. Poverty exists to a great extent 
among our brethren here, not above six persons being in good 
circumstances; the rest were ruined by the late disastrous fire ; 
they have little influence with the authorities; Messrs 
Pincherle, being the only European Jews, have, however, 
some weight. ‘The majority of the Jews are Sphardim, but 
they are much degenerated, possessing few of those traits of 
character that distinguish other members of their body: they 
live in one quarter of the town, but they are not prohibited 
from removing, and may reside where they please. Their 
principal occupation is commerce ; before the fire, great con- 
fidence was reposed in them as brokers, but the poverty caused 
by that calamity (4500 were daily fed by charity) has materially 
shaken their credit. Their numbers derive no accession from 
external sources, but as they marry young, the population is 
not decreasing. Literature is in a very low state, a few 
unimportant productions are all that can be boasted of: this 
is principally attributable to the policy formerly adopted by 
the spiritual leaders, who prevented their flocks from studying 


‘the arts or foreign languages: there is one school, which is 
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attended by 300 children; the library which was presented by 
a Jew from Bucharest, was burnt; some improvement is, how- 
ever, now being manifested, by the appearance of a Jewish 
periodical, (see our last number) to which we regret to think, 
on account of the language in which it is printed, few Europeans 
will subscribe. 
few crimes are committed among them; it is generally believed, 
that their position in the estimation of the people at large, has 


Our brethren enjoy comparative safety, and | 


to some extent been benefited by the visit of Sir Moses 


Montefiore. If a dispute occurs between two Jews, they can 
elect their own tribunal, before which it is to be decided. The 
taxes are collected by a Jew. 
Mantua.—The English journals make allusion to a rising of 
the populace against the Jews of Mantua, on the 30th June, 
said to have been excited by the fanatic appeals of certain 
priests. Insult was first offered to some Jewish young men, in 
a coffee house, and the commotion became at length so general, 
as to require the interference of the commandant, who in 
his turn was maltreated, his military decoration having been 
torn from his breast. The troops were eventually im, 
in self defence, to charge the mob, and many lives were lost. 
The Jews were unable to make their appearance for three days, 
by which time the drafting of Austrian troops from Verona and 
Milan, produced the restoration of order. Has this emeute 
been a covert resistance against the government, cloaked, as is 
not uncommon, by the pretext of hostility against the defence- 
less Jews? Or, is it a new edition of the ferocious cry of 
“Hep,” perpetrated by the worst passions of the lowest fanati- 
cism, Af the plea of a holy zeal. 

The Hamburgh Controversy.—The controversy now being car- 
ried on in Germany, between the advocates of the newsystem of 
divine service in the Temple of Hamburgh, and its oppo- 
nents, is interesting. These latter, among whom Dr. Frankel, 
Chief Rabbi at Dresden, appears to be the most conspicuous, 
reproach the supporters of the new system with inconsistencies 
in the treatment of those passages, in the prayers, which refer 
to mee and mbws. In refutation, Dr. Salomon, the celebrated 

lecturer of the temple, has published a pamphlet, in which 
he attempts to vidicate these alterations, by pointing out 

the contradictions which these passages present to the views 

on the Messiah and our restoration, entertained by many Jews 

of modern times. In an excellent and dignified article inserted 

in No. 20, of the Orient, designed as a reply to Dr. Salomon’s 

publication, Dr. Frankel takes an opportunity of expatiating 

somewhat on these two points, paramount asis their importance to 

Judaism. Some of his reflections appear to us so just, that 

we shall give their substance :—Does the idea of the restoration 

of a Jewish state, stand in such a contradiction to the relation 

in which we are placed towards our respective countries, that 

we must necessarily stifle it? When Greece erected the 

standard of liberty, the Austrian government did not find fault 

with its Greek subjects for sympathising with their unhappy 

brethren, nor were these sympathies interpreted as a mani- 

festation of a breach of faith against their sovereign. Why, 

therefore, should a desire for an independent state, in the 

breast of a Jew, be regarded asa crime? Does the difference 

lie in the circumstance that the Greeks were an ill treated and 
oppressed people, and that the Jews are already in some few 

countries emancipated? But the Austrian Greeks were never 

oppressed, and still less, at the time of their sympathising with 

their revolting countrymen.—Let the Jew who has been so 

happy as to find a fatherland, adhere to it with all the love 

with which a fatherland inspires its child; still, in what way is 

this love compromised by the sympathies which he may 

entertain for his unfortunate brethren, whom the laws of their 

respective countries treat as strangers, or, still worse, as 

intruders? Look to Sardinia, Modena, the Papal States, 

Russia, &c.; look under what intolerant oppression they there 

an, to what a degree of contempt they are there exposed, 

‘en Gili silently over their still worse state in other quarters of 

the globe); how remote are for them the prospects of universal 
toleration! Do we not often read reports from one of the 
southern German states, of emigrations of youths, who, in spite 
of their energetic exertions and honest intentions, cannot find 
a était. Vadilinne obsolete laws, hostile to the Jews, have 
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been, on purpose, sought after and acted upon? Do we not 


see hoary men, bowed down by the weight of years, cross, with 


their offspring, remote seas, to find a country which will grant 
a resting place to the sole of their foot and which they may 
greet with the sweet name of fatherland! Is then the idea in 
the breast of the Jew, of a country of his own, so unjust ? 
Where we have found a fatherland, there, we cling with all the 
warmth which fills its other children; but where the country 
casts us out, because we are Jews, there, the sweet hope of a 


happy home elsewhere may animate us, and there, may the desire 


for liberty awaken, supported by the religious idea * that the 
Almighty has great designs for us, and that we shall once more 
become free and independent.” Animated by this sentiment the 
Jew will not kiss the chains which fetter him, nor will he beg, 
nor crawl ; for though men refuse him a fatherland, it will stil], 
at some period, be his; thus animated he will bear, with 
resignation, the wrongs inflicted by the retrograde enactments 
issued in this enlightened century in the civilized states of 
Hanover, Hamburgh, Bremen, Lubeck, &c. 


After Racine. (Contributed by Dr. Sommerhausen.) 


Celui qui mets un frein & la fureur des flots, 

Peut aussi des mechants arréter les complots, 

Soumis avec respect a la volonté sainte, 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’nai point d’autre crainte. 


RAcInNeE. 


NOTICES FOR THE ENSUING FORTNIGHT. 


Sabb. 23rd July, 16th of ax. yon3 naw, portion of the week jonny} 
Thursday 4th August 28th of ax—jpp 3” 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Nenman’s article is received. 

D. P.—In our next. 

M. L.’s article is clearly a translation, why does he not 
acknowledge the fact? We regret that we cannot insert it. 

Foreign Correspondents.—We are compelled to refuse all 
unpaid letters, except from our authorized agents. The only 
form, in which we can notice works previous to their publica- 
tion, is by advertisement on the usual terms. 

J. L. L.’s communication is, we regret.to say, too harsh 

inst our neighbours: before we ee make use of it great 

alterations are requisite. We hope to hear from him again on 
the subject. : 

We are compelled, by press of interesting intelligence, to 
omit several articles, already in type. 


Communications for the Proprietor,’’ as weli as for ‘‘ the Editors,’’. 
are to be addressed to the Office, 27, Camomile Street. 

Advertisements cannot be inserted, unless prepaid and sent early in the 
week. 


r PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—The Rev. M. J. 


RAPHALL, Lecturer at the Synagogue, and Head Master of the Hebrew 
National School, Birmingham, has vacancies for two boarders at his establishment ; 
situated One Mile from the town, For particulars, address to him, at the 
Synagogue Chambers, Birmingham. | 


A YOUNG MAN of respectable connexions, who has 

received a liberal education, is desirous of meeting with a situation in 4 
Merchant’s Counting House, or Warehouse, or in any other establishment where 
his services would be useful, Satisfactory references will be given. Apply by 


letter, (directed R. H.A.) at the office of the “* Voice of Jacob,’ 27, Camomile 
Street, City. | 


V N ANTED a Situation as Lady’s Maid, by a Jewess, who 


can have a good character from her present situation. Address to A. L. 
at Mr. Green’s, Baker, Devonshire St., Portland Place, Regent’s Park. 


London: Published by Sreii1, Paternoster Bow: ani may be had of 
E. Vaartt, Printer, 27, Camomile Street, Bishopsgate. 
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